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Sargent's affability and unaffected simplicity are engaging, and his 
broad interests make him an interesting talker. He lent to simple inci- 
dents of the street the same penetration and humor that attended his 
remarks on art. At the time of our sittings he was anxious to finish 
his work in London and get to Syria in order to make sketches for his 
unfinished decorations of the Boston Public Library, which seemed to 
have become a great burden on his conscience. Contrary to the general 
impression that Sargent is difficult to sit for, I never while before him 
felt that I was being scrutinized. Dr. William H. Welch. 
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STILL THE HOI POLLOI, BON TON AND METROPOLITAN ARE 
DAFT ON EUROPEAN ART. 

The earnestness of the art students in America is one of the greatest 
reasons why they are successful. They are not lazy. They are — ^well — 
they are ''all alive." Do you remember Jules Verne's story of ''Dr. 
Ox r ' And how, when under the influence of the vivifying oxygen the 
characters went about doing things with greater energy than they had 
ever shown before, singing an entire opera in forty-five minutes and fair- 
ly outracing time ? The work of the art students here reminds me of that 
story. So does the work of everybody else in America. 

The art students are no more earnest, no more alive than other stu- 
dents. It doesn't seem to matter whether they were born here or in 
Europe. They come from the other side, where they have never shown 
much energy, and as soon as they get here they go to work. I can't un- 
derstand it unless the air here is different and they are influenced after 
reaching America by the change of atmosphere, as the characters were 
in the story. 

American ' ' all-aliveness ' ' aside and speaking seriously, the American 
capacity to excel artistically is remarkable. The American temperament 
is essentially creative. The subduing of a vast new continent has forced 
the American to be creative. In the past he has been obliged to concen- 
trate largely on such material things as the building of railroads and 
bridges, the opening and developing of mines, the evolution of a new 
agriculture and making of utilitarian inventions and all that. 

So long as these things absorbed the major part of the country's 
financial resources it was not possible to devote the attention to the fine 
arts here that they receive in older lands. But now that the country has 
accumulated the necessary capital an unprecedented growth of artistic 
feeling is taking place and there is abundant artistic production in every 
form. 

It is not true that "American materialism" is detrimental from an 
artistic standpoint. Such an idea is absurd. The getting together of 
immense fortunes is essential to the proper development of art and every 
phase of the higher civilization. You can not have pictures or statuary 
or handsome buildings or fine park systems or beautiful streets if you 
are without the money to pay for them. That is self-evident. 

The art treasures to be seen in European cities have cost immense 
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UNDERTOW 

By Winslow Homer 



sums. America is bcgiuniu^u- to spend even greater sums for art than 
liave l)een spent abroad. Not only are its municipalities devoting the public 
funds lai'gely to the beautification of the cities but wealthy American 
individuals are unsparing in their art expenditures. No other people 
living in the world at the present time are doing more for art encour- 
agement than Americans. No other people pay so liberally for pictures 
and statuary. No others seem to value beauty so much and money so 
little, relatively. It speaks well for the national character that rich 
Americans are ambitioTis to surround themselves with beauty, with ob- 
jects that harmonize and please the eye. 

I'd lilce to say something just here about Central Park, on the edge 
of which the Metropolitan .Museum stands. This park is a monument 
to the genius of Frederick Law Olmstead and Calvert Yaux, who de- 
signed it, as I have been told. They encountered great difficulties wb'n 
they undertook to transform the rocky, unpi'omising tract set aside for 
the largest park on i\Ianhattan Island into a succession of landscapes 
divei'sified with swai'd and trees, dotted with lakes and threaded with 
streams. But they knew ^vhat to do. They did not look upon the rocks 
and rugged natural inequalities as insuperable obstacles and they did not 
go to work and smooth them down. They simply took advantage of 
them, often exaggerating them, and the result is one of tiie uiost beauti- 
ful parks in the world. 

The taste shown by American art purchasers is good, aiDcl that is 
the opinion of most visitors to this country as well as myself. The art 
treasures to be found in private houses in New York and round about 
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A LOWERY DAY 

Pea Pictures from Portfolios — E. T. Hurley 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM "PABLO DE SEGOVIF* 
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SCENE FROM AN OPERA BOUFFE 

Pen Pictures from Portfolios — Daniel Vicrge ^ 
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STRADA DELLE TOMBE, POMPEII 
iPen Pictures from Portfolios — Katherinc Kimball 
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THE ELEVENT'H INNING 

Pen Pictures from Portfolios — Charles Dana Gibson 
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rii'e of as liijih m level as those to be t'oiiiid in London and the country 
houses of Kn<iland, whieh,. by the way, are rapidly b)sin,u' some of tbeir 
best ai't treasures to Amei'iea. It is ti'ue that not all the pietui-es to be 
found here are by the best known artists; in some of them the styh? of 
various famous painters has been imitated by lesser men. ]^ut ^vhen 
you find sireh a pietui'e here you generally find a good one, and that is 
the main thing, even if the magic name of some world-famous paintei* is 
not signed to the canvas. 

]\ren who have l)ecome rich as captains of industi'y and start out to 
surround themselves with beautiful things as soon as they have the money 
are iiaturally fooled sometimes, even in xVmerica, but not oftener here 
than elsewliere. America's ai"t advance is not confined to the Iniyers of 
pictures and statues and tapestries. The work of some American artists 
is so good that I am safe in predicting for this country a race of artists 
whose woi'k will be of the highest level. 

I see no reason why there should not be a salon in New York with 
all the distinction Avhich now attaches to the Paris salon. AVhen it has 
become well established and when such institutions outside of New York 
as the Carnegie Institute at Pittsbui'g and similar institutions at I->nf- 
falo, Philadelphia. St. Louis and other cities have exercised to the full 
their ripening infhu*nce Amei'iea will have an art atmosphei*e to com- 
pare with that Avhich exists in Eui'ope. 

AVhen the pi'oper artistic atmosphere has been cr(^ated here fewer 
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eminent American artists will feel it necessary to live on the other side 
of the ocean. Such painters as Abbey and Sargent value the ''atmos- 
phere" more than they value money. It may be, however, that Ajneriea 
has not yet learned how to show its appreciation of its artists aright. 
Artists like that sincei'est foi'm of flattery, which is not imitation in this 
case, as the proverb has it, but the purchase of their work. However, 
tlie.y are most susceptible than most nu^n to other foi'ms of Hattery. 




OFF THE BANKS 

By Edward H. Potthast 

When Rodin, the French sculptor, visited London, you remember, 
his horses were taken out of the carriage by the art students, who 
dragged him in it through the streets. This affected him so deeply that 
he wept with emotion and declared on his return to Paris that London 
was really the world's greatest art center. Suppose that the next time 
Sargent or Abbey comes to the United States a few admirers and art 
critics should go down the bay on a steamer to meet him. I once sug- 
gested this in an after-dinner speech before a club of artists, when I said, 
not very seriously, that I would venture that such a demonstration would 
induce either of them to make his home in America from that time on, 
instead of in Europe. There might be more in the suggestion than you 
would naturally suppose. 




A QUEEN OF THE ORIENT 
By Louis Kronberg 




PORTRAIT 

By Cecilia Beaux 
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Painters soiuetiiiies regcird painting as almost the only art, but the 
originator of a I'eally artistic wallpaper design or other form of mural 
decoration — of an artistic rng pattern, a good design for a chair or table 
or of any beantiful thing in fa])rics, wood-carving or what not — is as 
truly an artist as the one who ])aints upon a squai'e of canvas. 




AUTUMN STILL LIFE 
By William M. Chase 

I understand that there are many art schools similar to those in 
Boston, in Bi'ooklyn and in Manhattan. They are not only bound to be 
of great value in strengthening the feeling for the beautiful, which is 
growing so fast in America. l)iit their teaching is so sound and so prac- 
tical that it enables their students to make a living after leaving the 
schools; to earn mone>' for themselves and to do it without years of lost 
time spent in waiting. 

The genei'al willingness, the eagerness even, of young men and women 
on this side of the ocean to prepare theuLselves in their school days for 
P'.'actical life is an admirable American characteristic, though there are 
some. I suppose, even here, who value unduly the academic as compared 
with the practical training. Rui Caspar Pt^rdon Clarke, 

Director ^Fetropolitan ^[useum. 



